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In the background as I write this I 
hear strains of Bach. Mozart, and 
Scott Joplin. Between each com¬ 
position I bear the momentary whir 
of a disk drive. Glancing over at my 
monitor, 1 see highlighted the name 
of the piece being played inside a 
screen twder wrapped around with 
the words “Apple II Electronic 
Jukebox.” 

It’s really not very unusual to 
hear beeps, blasts, tones, and even 
tunes emanating from Apjrfes. The 
Apple programs which appear in 
SoftSMc often contain sound and 
musical enhancements, as do most 
commercially-available programs 
(especially of the arcade-game 
genre). Last November’s issue was 
devoted almost exclusively to the 
use of music in microcomputers 
(and vice versa). 

What IS quite unusual (unless 
you’ve invest^ in some additional 
hardware) is to hear two 
simultaneous voices coming from an 
Apple. A single musical voice is 
nice. It lets you play perfectly 
recognizable fanfares for winners 
and dirges for losers, and even do a 
respectable job accompanying fly¬ 
ing bumblebees and other such 
classic solo creatures. But after 
awhile one really longs for some 
good ol’ fashioned harmony. Elec¬ 
tric Duel makes it happen — 
without any hardware additions 
at all. 

Electric Duet is a two-voice music 
synthesizer/editor which is a well- 
conceived and neatly-done software 
package that goes a long way 
toward making it easy to create 
tunes in two-part harmony. Upon 
booting the (^sk, the initial temp¬ 
tation (to which you should definite¬ 
ly give in) is to enter the “jukebox” 
mode and listen to the 14 composi¬ 
tions already programmed and 
saved on the disk. You can settle for 


hearing these through your Apple’s 
built-in speaker, or opt for much 
better sound by routing the pro¬ 
gram’s output through your cassette 
cable and into an external amplifier 
and speaker. As you listen, you’ll be 
able to hear several of the six dif¬ 
ferent tonal qualities which can be 
programmed for each of the voices. 

By the way, the word “voice” 
sometimes refers simply to one of 
the notes to be played, and 
sometimes refers to the particular 
sound quality of a played note 
(whether it sounds like an oboe, a 



violin, etc.). In the first sense, this is 
a two-voice music synthesizer, 
because you can play two different 
notes simultaneously, in harmony 
with one another. In the second 
sense, the program gives you a 
choice of six voices or sounds which 
can be assigned to either of the two 
notes being played. 

After just listening for awhile, 
you’ll probably get a yen to do 
something more creative. Switching 
over to the “piano” mode, you have 
the chance to play two-voice music 
in real time on the Apple keyboard. 
The screen display simulates a piano 


keyboard, showing you which keys 
to press to get the desired notes. The 
two upper rows of keys play one 
voice, the two lower rows the other 
voice. Definitely not a mode for vir¬ 
tuoso performances, this never¬ 
theless allows you to play around 
with tunes and harmonies to see 
how they might sound in an actual 
composition. 

Serious composing requires 
switching over to the music ^icor, 
which offers you two different 
modes of note entry. The first 
allows keypunched input of values 
for each note’s duration and pitch, 
in a very natural format. For exam¬ 
ple, a half-note C in the third octave 
would be entered with the key se¬ 
quence, “2,3C”. Pressing ESC tog- 
^es to the other note to be entered, 
and then RETURN moves you to 
the next pair of notes. The notation 
for the previously entered pair of 
notes also remains on the input line; 
this allows you to change only the 
parts of the notation that need to be 
changed, without having to re-enter 
a duration or pitch which remains 
the same. 

The second method of entering 
notes into the editor is to play them 
on the keyboard just as you do in 
the piano mode. Whatever “piano” 
key you press will play the note and 
cause the correct notation to be 
displayed on the input line: and 
pressing RETURN will enter that 
note and move on to the next one. 
You can set the duration of each 
note as you go, or (more easily) 
enter a series of notes and then go 
back to correct the durations. The 
documentation suggests playing 
notes in one voice for awhile, then 
going back to play notes in the ac¬ 
companying voice for awhile. This 
procedure works quite nicely. 

In addition to the ability to scroll 
backward and forward through a 
file of notes (listening to each one if 
you choose) to make changes in any 
given line, you can also easily delete 
or insert lines in any position. The 
procedure is to scroll to the desired 
line, “open” the file at that point 
with a couple of keystrokes, delete 
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I or insert the line<s), and then close 
the file with a couple more 
; keystrokes. In addition to adding 
forgotten notes, inserting voice 
; changes at various places would be 
I another common application for 
' this ability. And, the same pro¬ 
cedure allows you to insert into your 
file a series of notes previously 
! saved onto disk — a natural for 
I entering musical refrains and other 
repetitive material. 

The editor also enables you to 
make limited or universal changes to 
I the notes in your note file, using the 
I “transpose” function. You can 
' transpose the pitch of any group of 
notes, up or down, any chosen 
number of half-steps. You can do 
the same with their duration, 
shortening or lengthening them by 
any number of increments (e.g., 
from eighth to dotted eighth to 
quarter to dotted quarter...). Since 


this function acts on only one of the 
two voices at a time, you can in¬ 
dependently manipulate the relative 
pitch of the two voices. 

One of the best things about Elec¬ 
tric Duel is that you can freely 
transplant the music you create with 
it into your own programs. (The 
publisher asks only that you include 
an acknowledgement of the Electric 
Duet program — a perfectly 
reasonable request.) The music files 
themselves are saved in binary form 
onto any 16-scctor disk. The only 
other thing required is the Machine 
Language routine to play them, 
which can also be written from the 
Electric Duet program onto a nor¬ 
mal disk. This routine can be ad¬ 
justed to play music either through 
the Apple’s speaker or through its 
cassette port, and can be located at 
any convenient place in memory 
(such as 300 hex). Once the player 


program and the music rile<s) are on 
your disk, all you need to do is a 
couple of BLOADs, two POKEs, 
and a CALL, and your very own 
program is playing two-part 
harmony. 

I find it pretty hard to fault Elec¬ 
tric Duet. Its commands and pro¬ 
cedures are logical and simple, easi¬ 
ly learned but versatile enough to do 
the job. Prompt lines and menus 
combine to let you know what the 
computer is expecting as input, and 
errors are well trapped. Accidentally 


“One of the best things 
about Electric Duet is that 
you can freely transplant the 
music you create with it into 
your own programs.'’ 


pressing RESET causes no problem; 
you're simply returned to the main 
menu with no damage to anything in 
! memory. The documentation (a 
17-page booklet plus a page of er¬ 
rata) is not dressed up in a fancy 
wrapper, but is clear and adequate. 
The single copy-protected disk sup¬ 
plied is double-sided, providing a 
backup of sorts if one side becomes 
defective. (I say “of sorts,” because 
dogs, magnets, and other such perils 
seldom damage only one side of a 
disk.) 

The one thing I do find truly ob¬ 
jectionable is that, once booted, 
there is no way to exit the program 
short of turning off the power 
switch. There ought to be a more 
graceful finale than that. 

In spite of that one annoyance, I 
have no hesitation recommending 
Electric Duet. It’s a good program 
at a reasonable price, and should be 
very useful — both in its own right 
as a creative program, and in pro¬ 
viding good musical enhancements 
to other programs. O 
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